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The 79th Congress—Second 
Session 


Seldom has there been a session of Congress whose 
record seemed so discouraging while debate was 
going on, yet whose achievements seem so important 


when reviewed now that it has adjourned. The de 


cisions on domestic control of atomic energy and re- 
organization of Congress alone would have made it 
a notable session. Yet besides these decisions, there 
were many others, also of great importance, in which 
the League was interested, some of which are dis- 
cussed below. 

Why, then, was there so much distress over Con- 
gress all along the way? For one thing, there were 
many cases where dilatory tactics delayed congres- 
sional action beyond reasonable limits. Thus Ber- 
nard Baruch had to leave for the first meeting of 
the International Commission on Atomic Energy 
without our having a clear United States policy on 
domestic control. Delay on price control legislation 
accentuated the evils it was supposed to cure, by 
encouraging hoarding in the hope of higher prices, 
and giving the country months of business uncer- 
tainty at a time when all-out production was des- 
perately needed. Obstructionist tactics in committee 
prevented the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill from being 
considered by the House. Another cause of discour- 
agement for those who were following proceedings, 
was the quality of debate, which in many cases was 
appallingly bad (see Trenps 7/26/46). Most of all, 
perhaps, was that it took a tremendous pressure of 
citizen action in almost every case to push through 
legislation in the public interest. 

That the public interest was as well served as it 
was by the Congress just now adjourning, can be 
attributed to the high degree of contact between 
citizens at home and their representatives in Con- 
gress. Where the public interest gave way to special 
interest, it was evident that constituents working in 
the general interest had become confused by the real 
issues under debate or had concentrated their atten- 
tion in other fields. 

The clash between “general” and “special” inter- 
ests was very marked in most of the debates. The 
case of housing legislation might have been entitled 
The People of the United States vs. the Real Estate 
Lobby. The case of atomic energy, The People of 
the United States vs. the Military Clique. The case 


of price control, The People of the United States vs. 
the Meat Packers, vs. the Retail Merchants, vs. the 
Automobile Dealers, etc., etc., etc. The case of 
Army-Navy Unification, The People of the United 
States vs, the Brass Hats. 

Over most of these questions there was lengthy 
debate, and when the People of the United States 
won over the special interests, it was because they 
themselves, the citizens from homes all over the 
country, had made their voices heard. 


International Cooperation 


Debate in the 79th Congress showed that the 
country is throwing off the yoke of isolationism very 
reluctantly. Yet when the smoke of legislative battle 
cleared away, the cause of cooperation in interna- 
tional affairs is shown to have been steadily ad- 
vanced, with no major defeats in this field. Author- 
ization of the United States delegate to the United 
Nations, as well as United States participation in the 
United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, were overwhelmingly voted by this ses- 
sion of Congress. The British Loan ran up against 
stiff opposition largely because the Palestine issue was 
brought into the debate and because of the success 
of a few isolationist candidates in early primaries. 
But it also was finally passed. UNRRA appropria- 
tions, held up unnecessarily long by the opposition, 
were passed, although the final appropriation bill 
carried a modified free press amendment which is 
now causing difficulties between the United States 
and Russia. 

During the final days of the session, the Senate 
voted limited compulsory jurisdiction to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Article 36 of the Statute 
of the Court, provides that nations may at any time 
agree to accept jurisdiction of the Court in certain 
types of legal disputes, and this is what the Senate 
measure does. The bill empowers the President to 
accept the Court’s jurisdiction as compulsory in all 
such disputes with nations making a similar com- 
mitment. But whereas the Statute provides that “In 
the event of a dispute as to whether the Court has 
jurisdiction, the matter shall be settled by the deci- 
sion of the Court”, the measure as passed by the 
Senate reserves to the United States the right to 
decide what constitutes a domestic issue. That this 
is a serious modification of the Court’s jurisdiction, 


can be realized if one considers what it would mean 
if, in this country, a state could reserve the right to 
decide whether the Supreme Court had jurisdiction 
in any case in which the state was a party as, say, 


in the Tidelands Oil case. 


Atomic Energy 


Closely related to international affairs, was the 
question of the domestic control of Atomic Energy. 
The McMahon committee in the Senate did an out- 
standing study of this tremendous new development 
and gave to the country and to the rest of Congress 
a superb example of committee work at its finest. 
The thorough job done by this Committee paid divi- 
dends. The Senate approved the committee bill 
unanimously with but one minor amendment. In 
the House the picture was in complete contrast. 
There the Military Affairs Committee, which was 
handling the bill, refused to face the fact that it was 
dealing with a question of something far greater 
than a new military weapon. Yet, through changes 
made on the floor of the House, and in Conference 
Committee, legislation was finally adopted substan- 
tially as recommended by the McMahon committee, 
and civilian control was established. 


Congressional and Executive 
Reorganization 


Congress rejected the first of the President’s plans 
to reorganize the executive branch but accepted the 
other two proposals. The one which was not per- 
mitted would have made permanent the sorely 
needed unification of the housing agencies. Since a 
vote was never taken on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill in the House, this avenue to the coordination of 
housing policy was also closed, and six months after 
the emergency is declared over, the separate agencies 
which were joined in the National Housing Agency 
during the war will revert to their independent 
status. It is of course possible that the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill will be considered early in the 
first session of the next Congress and before the 
official declaration of the end of the war. The cre- 
ation of a strong Federal Security Agency was made 
possible by Reorganization Plan 2, clearing the way 
for the creation of a new cabinet post for federal 
welfare functions. Many minor affairs of govern- 
ment were more logically grouped by the third plan. 

Reorganization of Congress was an outstanding 
contribution of this session. Congress achieved a 
miracle in accepting so many reforms, including a 
complete overhauling of the committee structure, 
where most of the vital work is done. The Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress fur- 
nished another example of committee work at its 
finest. Although many important matters of re- 
organization remain to be accomplished, a substan- 
tial start has been made, and Congress is to be con- 
gratulated on subordinating its many specific privi- 
leges to the general goal of expediting public busi- 


ness. A subsequent article in Trenps will cover the 
changes in more detail. 


Housing 


Though federal participation in helping to solve 
the housing shortage had wide public support, the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill was shelved at the end 
of this session of Congress. The delaying tactics of 
the opponents, and the desire to get home for cam- 
paigning, contributed to this result. Even these 
obstacles could have been overcome, however, if the 
Administration had taken a forthright attitude and 
had been willing to label the measure “must legisla- 
tion.” The political power of veterans needing 
homes was evidently less than that of prominent 
real estate lobbies. The lengthy process of introduc- 
ing the bill, hearings, and voting again in the Senate 
makes an unhappy outlook to those who feel that 
the need is urgent. If the procedure can be started 
early in the new year, perhaps the work toward ob- 
jectives of the General Housing Bill can be begun 
early in 1947. In the meantime we will have to cope 
with the housing problem as best we can with our 
inadequate tools. The Patman Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing bill, which was passed this spring, will help 
some, although it needs to be supplemented by 
further legislation. 


Other Economic and Social Legislation 


The stormiest debates within Congress and 
throughout the nation, came when the Price Control 
Act was up for renewal. The price control legisla- 
tion that finally was passed, is a compromise measure 
that reflects the confusion of the people and the 
conflicting views that were pressed on Congress. 
While the public opinion polls showed a great ma- 
jority in favor of extension, Congressional mail 
showed much division of opinion as to the form such 
extension should take. Moreover, there were many 
examples of groups that wanted price control for 
everyone but themselves. The final act was also a 
result of a natural post-war reaction against controls 
of any sort, no matter how badly needed. 

Federal Aid to Education was rejected. Although 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor re- 
ported favorably a well-worked out proposal to 
equalize the educational opportunities of children 
throughout the country, the measure died with the 
79th Congress. The Senate did not vote upon it, 
and it was not considered in its final form by the 
House at all. The Equal Rights Bill was defeated. 
The Equal Pay Bill was reported out by committees 
in both houses, but was kept from the floor of the 
Senate by an objection to its consideration. 

It was, indeed, a busy session and a momentous 
one. Decisions made in these first post-war months 
will set the pattern of our domestic and international 
affairs for the years ahead. It is heartening to know 
that the next Congress, as a result of the Reorganiza- 
tion bill, will have more time to devote to study of 
these important issues. | 
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